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material had been eliminated the appeal was to the eye
more than to the understanding. The scene between
Peer and Anitra at the door of his tent in the desert, the
argument with the cook in the waves after the ship sank,
and the fable for critics were omitted after the first
night, but thereafter not a line was altered. This gave
"Peer Gynt" all possible cohesion and the effect was
thereafter in relation to the auditor. That was as Mans-
field had anticipated. There was a fairy story for chil-
dren, philosophy for the contemplative, a veritable pano-
rama for the eye, and for those who enjoyed acting for its
own sake, Peer disclosed Mansfield in the most varied and
comprehensive role he ever essayed.

What he expressed was what he found in the poem, and
that he embodied in one sentence: "This phantasmagoria,
or comedy of human life, embraces all the elements of the
serious, the pathetic, the tragic, the grotesque, the real
and the unreal, the actualities and the dreams, the facts
and consequences, the ambitions and the disappointments,
the hopes and the disillusions, and the dread and terror
and the resurrection in love of the human soul."

It was a triumph for Mansfield as actor, as an imagina-
tive and interpretative artist. No one who saw his "Peer
Gynt" said less. He did a generous and notable service
in placing this poem on the stage so that the admirers and
detractors of Ibsen might each point their varied conclu-
sions. The appeal of the supreme artistry of all phases
of the interpretation was obvious to every one. The ap-
peal of the play was entirely in the measure or bias of the
mind opened to it.

"Peer Gynt" was played throughout his winter tour
except for an occasional change of bill to a lighter role in
order to rest him. It was a performance which held himMacDonald.
